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ABSTRACT 

This teacher's manual, one in a series of nine' staff 
development guides prepared by the Philadelphia School District, 
clarifies roles and responsibilities, of various staff members and 
parents in providing programs to meet the career and vocational 
education needs of mildly to moderately handicapped students. 
Designed to be relevant to the specif ic' needs of secondary school ' 
teachers, this manual is organized into five sections. The first 
section provides an overview of vocational and career education of 
handicapped students from the teacher's perspective, Topics covered 
include legislative implications, linkage, the Individualized 
Education Program, evaluation and assessment, special competencies 
for vocational educators, and the special/vocational resource room 
teacher's roles. Following a. section of references and selected 
readings, the third section specifies role responsibilities of the 
teacher and contains a specific responsibilities grid, along with 
information on the responsibilities of the special education teacher, 
the vocational education teacheiW and the special/vocational 
education resource room teacfi^ The last two sections tfonsisx of a 
summary of teacher's duties andran annotated bibliography. (KC; 
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FOREWORD 



The Issues of civil and human rights for the handicapped have had a major effect 
on our society. Several pieces of federal legJslatlon, later adopted as state 
regulations, have been at the forefront of change In the delivery of special education 
"services. This legislation Includes The Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
(P.L. 94-142), The Vocational RehabH Itatlon Act, Section 504 (P.L. 93-112), and The 
Amondments to the Vocational Education Act (P.L. 94-482). 

All of these mandates describe .our society's commitment to quality programs for 
handicapped students. Including special attention to career and vocational development.^ 

Each law also outlines and requires adherence to the concept of "least restrictive 
environment"— the noflon that, to the maximum extent appropriate to. their needs, 
handicapped students should be educated with their nodhandlcapped peers. A 
handicapped student should not be placed In a segregated or restrictive setting unless 
It c^sn be shown that the student cannot benefit from a less restrictive program, even 
^wtth the use of supplementary aids and services. 



These manuafs have been developed to clarify roles and^responslbl I Itles of school 
staff and parents In providing programs to meet the career and vocational education 
needs of mildly to moderately handicapped students. 1 believe that you will find the 
materials extremely helpful. I commend their uso and application In the Interest of'* 
forwarding our commitment to the provision of outstanding educational opportunities for 
our exceptional students. - , 

c 

Michael P. Marcase 
Superintendent of Schools 
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PREFACE. • 

The Division of Career Education and the Division of Special Education of the 
School (Hstrlct of Ph-I ladel ph la are proud- to Introduce this series of manuals on 
critical aspects of career education for.ex<?*eptlonal students. Our dialogue In * 
planning these books has strengthened our conviction that Including 'career education 
Instructional goals at every grade level Is essential to the development of an^ ' 
appropriate program for all children. 

The manuals r*'ef lect^ the Philadelphia School District's efforts to Implement the 
fol lowing Career Education goals fbr exceptional students: 

I. To assure that all students leave the Philadelphia schools 
with the skills, kiowledge, and attitudes necessary to gain 
and maintain employment or to continue their education 
or training to the fullest extent possible 

2« To make all career development and vocational programs 
accessible to all students without regard to sex or other 
traditional occupational ster^types • 

3/ To assure the accessibility of all career development and 
vocational programs to students with handicaps 

4« To Increase school -re ^ated work site experiences and 
employment opportunities for In-school youth 

5« To assure that occupational tra lining programs respond to 
the present and projected employment needs of the* commun I ty 

Faith In the exceptional student's capabilities Is critical In achieving these 
goals* Every student can learn, and It Is Incumbent upon us as educators to ensure 
that students do learn to the best of their Individual ability. An Increased awareness 
of career education programs and our related roles--as administrators, teachers, 
counselors, and parents— will foster tho (development -of an educational program that 
realizes the potential of each exception.^ child. It Is wHh this approach In mind 
that these materials have been developed, and we urge you to use them to Improve 
Instructional programs for exceptional &^ujents. 

Win L. Tlllery * Albert I. Classman 

Executive Director Executive Director 

Division of Special Education Division of Career Education ' 
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The Alliance for Carder and Vocational Education Is a consortium of school 
districts from across the country and the Nat lone! Center for Research In Vocational 
Education at The Ohio State University; The consortium was formed so that"sichpol 
districts and the National Center could work together on common priorities In career 
and vocational education* 

This cooperative arrangement creates a **multlpller 

effect" whereby each school district, In addition 

♦ 

to the outcomes and services for which It has_ 

contracted, also receives the products developed 
by other Alliance members. Thus, school districts 
are able to develop and Implement comprehensive 
programs far less expense than would b^ posslDle 
by working alone* The outcomes of the AlUanco research and development efforts have 
enabled member districts to provide Increased flexibility In career and vocational 
education programs that address the needs of alt sfudents. Alliance training programs 
and materials have also enabled members to expand from traditional forms of Instruction 
to fhe development ana management of Individualized programs* 
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nthe enactment of legislation and the subsequent development of regulations and 

* «* , • • • 

puldelfnes affecting education for handicapped Individuals have a major* Impact on 

f * ^ * 

vocational education and Its collaboration with special education* 

♦ 

The School District of Philadelphia contracted with the National Center for 
Research In Vocational Education, the Alliance for Career and Vocational Education, for 
assistance with the development of a comprehensive staff development plan for special 
and career education for handicapped yputh. This project resulted In the development 
of the Policy and Procedures Manual and eight ro le-specl f Ic training manuals that 
comprise a comprehensive staff development package for collaboration between special 
and vocational education In the School District of Ph I ladel ph!a» 

The materials have an overall ^hem^ of "Career Planning ana Vocational Programming 
for Handicapped Youth." The Policy and Procedures Manual Is designed to provide a 
conceptual and programmatic overview of the career planning and vocational programming 
processes for handicapped youth In the Philadelphia School District* The manual 
cownunlcates Philadelphia's commItmer\t to appropriate career prlartnlng and vocational 
programming for handicapped youth., fhe eight tralAIng maauals are designed to be 
relevant to the specific needs for the following groups: 

^ • Administrator^ and Supervisors 

• Prinrclpals * - 

• Teachers ' 

f Support Ive Service Personnel ^ » 

• Psychologists ^ ^ , 

w • Student Evaluation Personnel Q * * 

• Counselors* 

ERIC e . ' 



Each manual contains an overview of the opportunities for each school staff x 
faculty member to assist handicapped yrjjjth In career planning arid vocitlonal education^ 
In addition, the manual conta I ns xo le*-speclf Ic r espons Ibl I Itl es. Including activities 
and* projected outcomes. * * / 

r 

Policy and Procedures Manual ^ 
Major emphasis Is placed on the functions of fhfethlld Study fvaPuation Teaijr 



(CSET) and the development of the Individualized Education Program (lEP^^^s structures 

for conducting the assessment, evaluation, and follow-through for vocational placement 

> and supportive services. The manual also Includes Information o'n full service 
1 * * ' ' 

Imp hementat Ion 6f vocational programmlng^^for handicapped youth and the procedures 

necessary for thia ^monitoring and 'ivaluaflon pf programs. 

The Policy and Procedures Manual further Identifies the definitions and legal 

Implications that provide the guidelines for programmatic structure and focuses on the 

process and procedures necessary to provide career planning and vocat lonal programming 

for handicapped youth. Also Included are a glossary, several appendices, and a 

♦ 

comprehensive bibliography containing state*-of-the-art reference materials. 

The Policy and Procedures Manual and role-specl f jc manuals are to be presented as 
a part of a ccmpt^ehensl ve staff development plan designed to assist school staff In 
providing career planning and vocational programming of the highest quality. 
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Legislative Implications 



The progress vocational education has made In serving handicapped persons during 
the past decade Is often overshadowed by the urgency and Immensity of the 
responsibilities we face. Yet the progress made to date Is reaU 

The two groups of teachers most Intensefy Involved In providing new and modified 
Instructional programs to meet the Individual and unique needs of handicapped students 
are special education and vocational education teachers. By modifying existing j:areer 
educatlon-^and vocational programs and creating new program options, handicapped 
students are offered Increased opportunities to learn salable skills. 

Vocational educators are making an effort to serve those handicapped students who 
have Individualized Education Program (lEP) plans documenting a specific Job training 
program as appropriate. "Die demand for vocational education as a result of lEP's will 
Increase dramatically as recruitment procedures Improve, as kindergarten through 
twel ftti-grade career education experiences are expanded, and as secondary special 
education programs and related services are further developed. Vocational educators 



must prepare for a continued Increase In the number of handicapped enrol lees In the 
regular classroom. 

The need to provide appropriate employmertt training and job placement for 



handicapped people "is well documented. 
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Handicapped persons are unequally represented In the woriC force, even though 
tney have repeatedly demonstrated the ability to perform at the same level as 
non-handicapped persons at virtually all employment levels* Only 42 percent of the 
total handicapped population are employed, many In jobs which pay less than sustenance 
wages* The President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped has estimated that 
each year approximately 625,000 handicapped young people either graduate from high 
sc>iool or become too old to qualify for regular public education* Only 21 percent, 
however, will become fully employed* Forty percent will be underemployed and at the 
poverty level, and 26 percent will be on welfare* Clearly, there Is a need to Increase 
the vocational training and employment opportunities for the handicapped* 

Parlous reports summarized by the U*S* Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
Indicate that the handicapped represent between 10*^0 15 percent of the general 

; ^ 

population* Enrol Iment Information, however. Indicated that the handicapped are under- 
represented In vocational education programs* Approximately 2*6 percent of the 
enrollments In vocational programs In comprehensive high schools and area vocational 
technical schools were reported to be handicapped* . 

Legislative mandates Include appropriate vocational Instruction as a part of the 
handicapped student's education program. Accordingly, vocational education programs 
are to pr;*Ide a sufficient variety of supplementary aids and services so that 
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handicap ped studen ts have genuine opportunities to benefit from all facets of 



v(}cattonal education. Tnese opportunities Include laboratory Instruction, cooperative 

work placements, youth organizations, counseling, and so forth. In addltlpn, special 

education programs are required to assist In planning. Implementing, and evaluating the 

adaptations necessary 'to ensure a successful training experience for the handicapped 

student. The three significant legislative mandates follow; 

Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped ' 
Children Act of 1976 , states that public agencies will • 
ensure equal access and availability to vocational 
education for handicapped students* Vqcatlonal 
education Is to be a part of the free, appropriate 
education for the handicapped. A written Individualized 
Education Program (lEP) Is mandated for each. hand Icapped 
student. 

P.U 94«482, The Vocational Amendments of 1975, set 
aside 10 percent of the total grant for handicapped 

students. ^ " ♦ 

P.U 93-112, The Rehabilitation Act of 1973. mandates 
that handicapped students are to be educated along with 

students who are not handicapped, to the maximum extents * 
appropriate to the needs of the handicapped students. * 
This Is commonly referred to as providing the least 
restrictive environment. 

. The major programming emphasis for, teachers In the past five years has been on: 

developing awareness of the need for and responsfbl I Ity to Inteyate handicapped ' 

persons Into the vocational education population, developing positive attitudes, and 
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learning to teach handicapped students In regular vocational education classes* 
wnfortpnatel y, evaluation of this emphasis has depended primarily on enrollment data. 
These data show that enrol Irnent has Inched up slowly, but do not evaluates teacher 
awareness, attitudes, and teaching ability. ' 

Linkages 

Successful educai'^Ional programming for the handicapped requires a 

§ 

miiltldlsclpl Inary and cooperative approach among school staff. Since the handicapped 
student enrolled In a vocational program may have complex problems that are beyond t^e 
expertise of one teacher, the vocational teacher can benefit from the help of 
specialized personnel who have expertise In working with handicapped* learners. 
Special I zed, personnel can assist Instructors by providing curricula and ddapted 
learning experiences that are appropriate for handicapped students. They can help the 
nandicapped students by Identifying supportive services that will, help them succeed* In 
regular vocational education programs. Specialized personnel may Include the 
fcl lowing: 

• Special education teachers 

• School psychologists ^ 

• School counselors 

• Special/vocational resource room teachers 

• Instructional a'fdes ^ 

• Student evaluation personnel 
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• Clfnical specialists such as speech and hearing personnel 

• Physical and occupational therap4sts , 

• Itinerant teachers for the deaf and visually limited 

Vocational -teachers may not be able to accomplish, alone, the task of 
malnstreamlng handicapped learners Into regular vocational programs* Special education 
staff vocational rehabilitation specialists, guidance personnel, and the community In 
general can be Instrumental In providing a cooperative effort for developing and 
improving vocat lonaLprograms to meet the needs of handicapped students. 

Linkage Between tho Vocaflonal 
and Special Education Teachers 

The vocational educator Is skilled In a craft, knows^the job market demands of 
entry-level workers, and Is the expert In providing Instruction linking that craft to 
the market demand. The special educator Is skilled In working with handicapped 
students, especially In regard to teaching basic skills and developing accommodative 
strategies* The two groups of teachers should complement each other In the 
Instructional program* 

Most vocational educators want and need specific techniques for use In their 
classrooms with handicapped student's* Acceptance cf handicapped students In vocational 
education will Increase If there are specific, workable strategies provided by 
specialists about how to modify the curricula and" fad I Itl es for the handicapped 
student. Vocational and special education teachers can wor k togetner- 




by mutually considering the scheduling of a handicapped student Into 
a regular vocational program; 

by jointly selecting materials for purchase to support handicapped 
students In a- regular vocational program; and 

by exchanging Information on the handlcapped^student's' special strengths 
and weaknesses and developing methods for strengttienring those weak areas* 

The vocational teacher can Increase the fecial education teacher's awareness of 

regular vocational program content and market demands through ongoing consultation. In 

return, the special education teacher can Increase the vocational ^teacher's awareness 

about handicapped students' through ongoing consultation* 

Career Education \ 



Career education Is a concept or process that Is designed to aid students In 
successfully preparing for various life roles: f>ersonal, social, and economic* In 

order to* be effective, career education activities must extend beyond the school 

\ 

setting and jnvolve representatives from the community as well. ^ 

A variety of models for Implementing career education have been developed and many, 
are adaptable for use with handicapped Individuals* For the most part, however, each 
model requires a refocusing of school activities to ensure tha^ they are life-related 
and meaningful to students* 
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As a curriculum component, career education Is designed to help each student: 

to better understand self In relation to the world of work; 

to acquire and use occupational Information to make an Informed career 
choice; and 

to prepare for ^ chosen career before leaving school. 
Career development Is the lifelong process of studying one's Interests, 
aptitudes, and values to determine bow they may function as strengths or weaknesses Ii 
pursuit of various careers. Career preparation Involves learning the basic skills of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, science, social studies, and vocational subjects to 
prepare for a chosen career. A comprehensive career education program provides many 
opportunities foe Involving nonhandlcapped and handicapped students In cotmon learning 
acflvItleSr ^ 

The ultimate goal of all education for handicapped Individuals Is to enable them 
+o become Independent, useful, and satisfied members of society. Accordingly, 
handicapped students may need special programming In dally living and persona I -sod a I 
Skills, as well as occupational guidance. All teachers of the handicapped should 
utilize career education techniques and materials. Instruction In career education Is 
viewed as a shared responsibility between general, vocational, and special educators. 
To the maximum extent possible, programs Iij career education should be mutually 
planned* 
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In career education^ guidance In the broad sense becomes the responsibility of all 
personnel who work wHti the students. Guidance activities that can be Incorporated 
Into classrooms Involve such "ttilngs as the following: 

• Interest Inventory 

• Career awareness or exploration Inventory 

• Decis lon-making exercises 

• Goal -setting exercises 

• Dictionary of Occupational Titles with over 20,000 
listed occupations with job requirements and future 
outlooks 

<■ 

\' 

• Guest speakers representing various Job areas 
The schooi counselor can provide useful recommendations and assistance for Implementing 
- ^career guidance activities In Ihe classroom* 

* "Hie Individualized Education Program (iEP)-Plan 

'Regular, special, and vocational Instructors have a mutual goal to provide 
quality educational experiences for the handicapped* The begt7inlng,polnt for an 
ongoing cooperative working relationship will often be the development of the 
IndlvNjial Ized Education Program (lEP) plan. The lEP provides the Ideal setting for 
the team to develop the strategies for the handicapped student to experience success In 
k vocational education program* * 



The lEP Meettngr-What Happens 

The lEP meeting Is planned to Involve all the professional and nonprofessional 

people (parents, teachers, administrators, special educators, mentai and physical 

health specialists, and others) who may be Involved In assuring that the^student 

receives the most appropriate education opportunities. The meeting will review and 

plan the lEP, based on the following: 

• Background Information; Background Information about 

the sill dent Is reviewed, fccuslng"^ on the student^s -^^s^:^ 
strengths and weaknesses. ' 



• Assessment Information; Assessment data on the hefndl- , " 
capped student c. e reviewed and Interpreted. ^Assessments 

are valuable tools to determine a student's needs In 
the next school year and to assess growth during the 
last year. * . ' 

• Program Planning; Program planning evolves from a* 
summary of the student's performance by the student's 
teachers, a d Iscuss lo'riT of annual and short-term 

objectives, and Identification of additional needed ^ 
\ services. 

The development and lmp«lementatlon of the lEP can be an excellent tool for 
facilitating cooperative working relationships among staff. Use the lEP meetings as a 
mean's for discussing how the various supportive personnel can assist In the classroofn. 
Although It may not be possible or beneficial to have- numerous teachers attend the IH^ 
meetings, follow-up sessions can and shot^ld be scheduled so that all relevant 
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Informatlon^can be shared among teachers responsible for a student's 
the l£o meeting, vocational teachers should do the following: 

• Ask questions In order to understand the student's 
handicapping condition* Discuss the. student's 
special ne*eds.and review student records. 

* • State any concerns about accommodating the handicapped 
student. Groundwork can be laid for establishing 
arrangements for the use of supportive services In the 
classroom* 

• Request Interactloli with special service providers, 
as appropriate. 
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• Meet the parents and discuss ways that they can 
help develop an effective evaluation pi^n« 



• DiScuss long-range goals. Discussion can facilitate 
cooperation among personnel from various Instructional 
areas In the school* 



• Help establish complementary short-term o5>jectlves, 
behavior management strategies, and so forth, whenever 
possible* 
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Evaluation and Assessment 
Using Assessment Information 

Evaftjatlon data and assessment Information about handicapped students wWI appear 
In their permanent record folder. These data have been gathered by thB Child Stud/ 
Evaluation Team (CSET). Evaluation data may be used to sugges-* strategies for: 
grouping of students with similar Instructional 

r 

needs; 

placement of students In prograjns; 

modifications of mater lals, ,facl I Itles, and equipment; 

writing lEP goals and objectives for the student; 

obtaining remedial help; and 

Identifying the required supportive services.- 

Wor ir^h>sely..jjrf»^ student evaluation personnel to Interpret all of the assessment 

Information. You might need to^"asTr-some.,.oM^^ questions: 

• What Is the student's preferred learning styleT^ ^ "---^ 

•* What program^ modi float Ions would be appropriate 'for 
this learning style?* 

• • What are the most appropriate teaching techniques to 
use with this student? 



• What types of Informal assessments Ve the teacher's 
responsibility? How should those assessments be 
conducted? 
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The lEP team will use the assessment, data to develop* and record' annual goals and 
s»tort--ferm Instructional objectives. For students entering a vocational education 
program for the first time, the annual goal and stated short-term objectives In ' 
vocational education will be quite general and will Incorporate major purposes of flje 
vocational 'training course. As students progress through the vocational education 
program, the vocational educator will be asked to provide greater specificity In* 
assessment and 'statements of goals and objectives. However, this specificity ^hould 
directly relate to student activities with regard to the competency-based Instructional 
program. Thus, ttie competency- based Instructional program In vocational education Is 
visaed as a rich source of assessment and planning data. The vocational educator has a 
responsibility to describe ttils Instructional approach carefully to special educators 
and to parents. 

Special Competencies for Vocational Educators 
In the past, vocational teachers were rcequlred to teach specific job skills and 
"job-related competencies ttiat help^ ttie student obtain employment. With the Inclusion 
of the handicapped student In ttie classroom, the requirements •have been expanded to • 
Include specific c6mpetencles that will help the handicapped student be successful In 
obtaining employment. 
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six teacher competencies have been Identified as being critical to the overal.' 
effectiveness of vocational programs for handicapped students. These were Identified 
by a survey of vocational , ^special , and regular Instructors as necessary for successful 
day-to-day teaching of handicapped students* The following Is a ll^t of these ^ 
competencies: 

• The ability to collaborate with other professionals and parents ^ 
In ttie student assessment process 

# » 

' • The ability to Identify available assessment lnstrti|nents and 

'processes for conducting 'Informal assessments * ' 

• The ability to coordinate Instructional^ planning In academic and 
vocational areas 

1 • The ability to develop performance goals and objectives for 

Individual students relating to various entry-level Jobs, often 
within the structure of one course 

f 

• The ability to provide reinforcement for learning 

• The ability to provide career counseling and guidance 

In order to develop end utilize these competencies fully, the teacher must be 
aware of the many "d If ferences; that the handicapped student may bring Into the 
classroo»}t* Keller and Bennett (1978) provide a listing of such differences that 
Includes variations In each category* The teacher should examine these differences in 
the light of potential opportunities rather than just as limiting factors* Although 
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specific strategies need to be Identified on an Indlvldqal basis, the following list of 
learning differences may be helpful as you start adapt or modlf^exlstlng 
curricula^ * 

Learner Differences 



Physical abilities ' ^ • 

-Differences In physical strength, manual dexterity, 

balance, and endurance 
-Sensory disabi I l-f les In vision, hearing, smell, 

taste, and touch ^ ^ 

-Perceptual difficulties resulting In Information 

processing problems 

Intel lectual abl I Itles 



-Variations In the rate of [earning , \ >^ -^^.-^j i 

-Variations Inithe degree of competency obtained 
In a reasonable lengttf of time » ^ ' 

Other abilities 



-Communication skills ' ^ 

-Social skills ' , 

-Coping skll Is * * *" ^ ^ j , 

-Everyday living skills x ♦ ' . " ; 

-Job-re I atdd skills \ , ' ^ * * . 




Differences In cultural background ^ ^.^ ^ 

-Socioeconomic backgrounds can affect needs, 

attitudes, and expectations 
-Middle-class expectations about Jobs and • *^ 

vocational training may differ from .those of ' 

lower socloeconom^lc groups ' . * ^ 

-Students from lower7 Income iFaftillles may have • j 

physical needs; such as hunger, that Iij^-erfere ^ j 

with learning ^ * ^ . * ' ' 
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blffirencas In educatlonat bac'k9rout>d - ^ « ' 

-Vocational students, differ* In the amount and quality of previous 
formal education 

-Students may have learning problems ^hat have prevented them fr^om 
learning what would be^expected of^them 

DIffirences In motivation' * - 



-Mot Wat Ion and need are closely related. Motivation Is the 

, combination of needs and deslre^ifhat moves the Individual to do 
♦ 

something that will satisfy those needs and desires 
-Environmental factors can be 'manipulated to help Individuals develop 
t>ielr own motivation contracts and rewards 

Plfftences In self-concepts * . ^ ^ * 

-Whaf Individuals 3o and how they behave are determined by thelr^self- 

plc'ture or concept - 
-Individuals will tend to start acting as others expect them to act 
-Problems ar'lse when the self-conceit and the ^deal concept conflict 
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Dllffarences, In vocational *matur I ty ' % ^ /. 
-Individuals differ In their knowlddge of vocations and career ladders 
and In how much planning and training they have done before enrolling 
I^n a vocational program ^ 

0 • 

* Differences In learning stylos ' * ^ 

-Individuals differ In pre^erenbe for working alone or In groups , 
tSome Individuals learn by seeing, hearing, or by touching and working ^> ^ 

' ^ with something, whereas some learn by a combination of all thpee * « 
-Some learners solve problems "Quickly or by carefully thinking them , 
through , - ^ , 

-Spme perform well on a variety of tasks and can evaluate their 
own performance ^ ^ 

(adapted from Kel ler'and Bennett, 1978) 

To aid the. teacher In Identifying behavior and responding to the beht^vlor with 

appropriate remediation, Weiss and Weiss 1976) h^ve compiled a matrix entitled 



'•Remediation of Learning Characteristics." This matrix provides a quick reference for 
the teacher to various behaviors and suggested remediation activities. In addition. It 
can assist the teacher to understand the strain, pressure, or problem that the student 
Is experiencing. 
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Utdlatlon of Lwnlnt Difbility Clmracttri«tlc« 



Syaptoai 



Hov is ic 
•••n at home? 



How li It 

seen at ichool? 



«|dlatlon ^ 
Ttchnlquci 



Fres«jre Relief. 
Valves 



Hyp«r- 
sctlvlty 



Volatile 
behavior 



Hyper- 
activity 

Disruptive 
bahavior- 



Volatile ' 
behavior, 
appears to have 

a "chip /on the 
ahoulder" 



Unable to sic 
through lonf 
classes 



Unable to sit 
through long 
classes 

Unable to sit 
through lectures 

Unable to sit 
tijrough "talky" 
classes 



Give student 
appropriate outlet 
for energy 

Medication nav be 
prescribed 

Extra gym classes 

Extra Shop work 



Involveiaenc 'in art 
of music, lab 
courses, industrial 
art, automotive or 
other vocational 
ahop. 

Medication nay be 
prescribed 

Encourage courses 
Including learning 
by "doing " 



Femlsslon to 
leave long talk>' 
classes 

Motor-activity 



Allow a break 
during long 
talky classes 

Counseling to 
encourage better 
•elf-image. Make 
teachers aware pf 
disability 



Hypo- 

acclve 

behavior 



Lethargy 

Passive Ibehavlor, 
often spends 
hours^ in\ room - 
earphones tuned 
to phonograph 



Appears discon- 
tented, passive, 
unlnvolved in 
those classes 
requiring' consist- 
ent talking, 
handling many 
details 



Medication may be 
prescribed 

Check with doctor 
for sugar Im- 
balance 

Often similar 
characteristic's of 
allergy-pr >ne 
teenager. Try 
high prot' in, low 
sugar diet 



Teachers must be 
aware that behavior 
may be a question 
of body chemistry, 
not Just boredom 

Try highly motlvst- 
ing activities, 
field trips, special 
assignments* npvles* 
;ilterhatlve classes, 
etc. 
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Symptoas 



How is it 
seen at hone? 



How is it 

seen ac school'^ 



Remediation 
Techniques 



Pressure Relief 
Valves - 



Allergy Kose runs, eyes Nose runs, eyes Check with 

red» especially red» especially ' doctor 
during spring during spring 

and fall and fall Medical desensi- 

cizacion 

Similar synpcoms 

CO Chcse seen with Use of and- 

some drug use hiscamine 

^ decongestants 



Apply less pressuje 
during peak allergy 
season when student 
has less interest 
and concentration 



Excessive 
mood svings 



Frequent, out- 
bursts of temper, 
volatile be- 
havior, over- 
^reaction to 
roucine deaands 

Most adolescent.ii 
-arc subject to 
oood^ svings. It 
is largely the 
degree and/or 
severity that . 
creates a 
problem 



Siailar 



Don'c feed it by 
responding in 
kind; try tO' 
ignore it 

Avoid conflict 

by sending. out 

of rooa until 

he or she cools off 

Then explain 

hou others react 

to this behavior 



Avoid confrontation 
while anger high, 
and before peers 

Otherwise challenged 
to defend setf before 
his or her -strictest 
critics 

Positive group *^ 
counseling for better 
social awareness 



diffuse, 
scattered, 
disorganized 
behavior 



Tendency to move 
from one activity 
to another, often 
appears purpose- 
less or non goal- 
oriented 



Lack of concentra- 
tion otv goal- 
directed cc^ncen- 
Irjation on goal- 
ditecced behavior, 
can't ccBplete 
projects 

Loses interest 
when fifustrated 



Focus on something 
that interests 
student, e.g., 
skiing, photo- 
graphy 

Try to vork through 
one project of high 
interest 

Assign papers and 
movies on student's 
interests 



Tailor assignnent to 
a realistic, step- 
by-step acount 

Hodify grading'^n 
reading assignments 
and reports in all 
subjects 

Counsel parent and 
student 



Turned off 
"Anti- 
achiever" 



ERIC 



^otal lack of 
initiative in 
dealing with 
life situations, 
unreal goals 



Avoids competition 
of any kind 

Avoids school 
related activities 

Negative attitude 
concerning value 
of school 



Needs isnall 
successes to 
prove "self- 
worth," succeeding^ 
will ulcirsately 
alter' attitude 

Counseling and 
reality therapy 
often help {h 
confrontation with 
r€al world 
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30 



Tt^uitional grades 
as goals achievement 
modes don't work 

Focus on self-control, 
successes affect 
behavior 

Highly selectlvt^ 
choice of teachers 

Informal dasaes 
allowing more freedom- - 
''getting into people 
rather than into aubject ^' 



■ov It ic 

•f n Mt hoae? 



How is it 

seen as school? 



KcMdiaclon 
Techniques 



Preisur* Relief 
Valves 



Alcernacive 
approach classes 
such as mini- 
clattes 

Teach to strong 
personal interests ; 
sose could be rini 
bikes, cars, skiiur. 
flying, "girls" 



Try to arrange a 
work-study prograa 
to give meaningful 
experience plus 
self-vorth via job 

Look for a strong 
interest in a vocation 
and training if 

possible 



"The over- 
achiever" 

"Worrie"" 



Poor overall 

reading 

skills 




Worries exces- 
sively about 
perfoneance 

Student is 
anxious, re- 
precsess 
feelings 

Requires auch 
help frcx 
parents or 
he/she 
panics 



Poorest work is 
accomplished in 
reading-related 
subjects 



to 



Hiy seem not 
try to accoo) 
plish reading 



Hay be unwilling 
to read aloud 



Overperforas 
to cover for 
inadequacies 

Will copy work 
from encyclo- 
pedias 

Will perform 
poorly on 
tests 

Tends to be 
excessively 
anxious to pleas«. 
teachers all the 
tlae 

Fearful about 
expressing 
opinions, making 
judjaents, 
despice ability to 
"spit out" exactly 
what is learned in 
class 

May freeze and 
become excessively 
anxious on exams 

Poorest grades 
achieved in 
readincrelated 
subjects " 

May seem not to 
Cry to accom- 
plish required 
reading 

When tested, 
reading level 
will indicate 
marked reading ^ ' 
score discrep- 
ancy whsn 
compared with 
I.Qt or verbal 
skills 



. Give shorter 
accignments 

Give alternative 
reading book of 
high interest, 
lower vocabulary 

Give assignment 
to parents in 
advance to allow 
planning and avoid 
panic at pressure 

Bring skills up 
via intensive 
corrective program 
when and vhere 
appropriate 

Teach via "problem- 
solving approach" 

Try to avoid role 
memory deaands 



Same as remediation* 
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Allow use of tapes 
of reading material 

Give alternative 
reading text (See 
book list in 
Appendix) 

Give alternative 
reading test (See 
book list in 
Appendix) 

Give shorter 
reading asslgn- 
nents. Mehlleht 
Important passnf;es 
In book for, student 

Allow jitudent to 
purchase book and 
underline in it 
for visual recall 
and note taking 



Keeds ruch counseling, 
aim at independent 
performance 

Simplify demands so that 
they can be accomplished 



Deemphasize reading of 
test and exams 

Emphasize audiovisual 
materials 

Tapes and projects 
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Sy»ptoo< 



Hov it.it 
teen at hone? 



Hov is ic 

seen at school? 



Rmtdiation 

Techniques 



Pretture Relitf 
. Valve t 



!ltads tlovly 
but on grmdt 
level 



Reads 

adequately 
but appears 
poorly aoti- 
vatea to 
remd 

Juec doesn't 
enjoy reading 



May have had 
difficulty . 
learning to 
read 

Appears to 
have good 
vord attack 
skills but 
poor compre- 
hension 



Will read 
what interests 
them — sports 
page, magazines, 
short stories. 
Mad Magazine * 
conic books 



Chooses to do 
any ^ctlvity 
except reading 



Appears to do 
issignnenc but 
gets poor sarks 

Often does not 
understand ovin 
poor performance 



Seems to understand 

what he or she 
reads but never 
completes assign- 
Mnts 

Reads too slovly 
to keep up with 
work 

Does poorly on 
tests involving 
reading long 
question 

Does poorly on 
tests requiring 
written essay^ 

Will do better if 
given more Cine to 
complete an assign- 
wnt or test 
involving reading 

Does not ccvplete 
reading assign- 
ments 

Engages willingly 
in other activities 
than reading 

Seems to read 
adequately but 
prefers not to 
read 



Teach techniques 
of skimming 

Teach reading to 
answer specific 
questions using 
Chapter headings 

Introduce Preface 
Table of Contents 
Sunnaries 

Teach phrasing, to 
speed up reading 
by thought group- 
ings 



Read and discuss 
unusual material 
such as^editorials, 
columns. Had Maga - 
zine , discuss 
political cartoonsi 
books of cartoons, 
short story series, 
contemporary inter- 
est materials, 
lyrics from rmisic 
ifuch as Beatles 
or Bob Dylan, news 
clippings and 
articles 



De-emphasize time 
tests 

Give extra tine when 
possible 

Consider marks less 
significant 

Cive high-interest, 
less demanding reading 
to get student to "read to 
learn" rather than 
struggle to "learn and 
read" 

Give shorter reading 
assignments but on 
grade level 



Allow for alternative 
style of performance 
through taped report 
projects, manual arts, 
listening to tapes 
while reading 

Allow writing reports 
on movies or TV Specials 
instead of Always re- 
porting on reading 



Appears to do 
reading assignment 
but doesn't under- 
stand context in 
class. 

Poor test scoresi 
poor understanding 
of the subject 



Encourage reaudi- 
torization by 
having youngster 
summarize what 
he or she 
has read out loud 
imnedintely after 
reading 



Allow reading in less 
difficult nuterials Co > 
encourage comprehension 

Use tapes, TV Co improve 
comprehension through 
visual and auditory 
channel 

Use student interests as a 
motivational factor to 
encourage reading^ 
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SyspcoBs 



. Hov is It 
Men «c hoac? 



How is ic 

tten tc school? 



Rcaediacion 

Techniques 



Pressure Relief 
Valves 



High level 
of cospre- 
hens ion, 
poor word 
etcack 
skills 



Appears alerc, 
incuitive, has 
vcrbel skills 
ia concrasC co 
school perfor*' 
nance achieve- 
•enc skills 



Concradictioa in 
perforrance 
becveen expecca- 
^cions and achieve- 
■enc, sefds not co 
be crying 



Verbal discussions Don*c force reading aloud 

of any copic infor- 

macion co be encour** .Allow t>se of cepes co gain 

aged infomscion audicoriaXly 

Incensive reaedia- 
tion in^Xinguiscic 
approach co word 
accack by syllable 
analysis 

Preceach eny special 
subjecc vocabulary* 
i.e. , language of 

auco mechanics 

horciculcure 

e]^eccronics 
Give definicion 
liscs of coaplicaced 
terminology 



Poor 

imediace 
aenory 

Poor 

delayed 

aenory 

Poor 
sequen- 
cial 
aegiory 



Has difficulcy 
recalling almosc 
everyching chey 
are asked co do 

Forgecfulness 
ofcen appears 
willful 

Almosc appears 
parcially deaf 

Appears confused 
when given a 
lisc of inscruc- 
cions " • 



Kecains licde 
even righc afcer 
discussion 

Seems co lack the 
"desCre" co 
remember * 

Kecains liccle 
afcer 1 or 2-day 
delay. . . forgecs 
even macerial 
received 

Poor spelling, 
omits steps in 
science, in 
solving georsecric 
problems, etc. 



Eyeball co eyeball 
conversacion always 
CO reinforce 
audicory recall by 
visual clues 

Vrice liscs, draw 
maps CO help locace 
chings 

Teach mnemonic 
devices, memory 
clues, and 
cechniques 

Try CO relace 
informacion, 
dates, and places 
CO significar.c 
personal faces of 
studenc's own 
life 



Try rewarding for 
remembering inscead of 
punishing for forgeccing, 
avoid penal cies for 
forgeccing 

Use shore quizzes for 
remind ing— noc__cescs 

Use programmed macerials— 
add wriccen reinforcemenc 
of recall 

Try CO give reminder 
checkliscs wherever possible 

Reward rerseobering 



Vrice liscs of 
inscruccions, 
checkliscs for 
scep-by-scep 
processes in 
science, mach, 
ecc. 
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S>'KpCOIlS 



How is Ic 
seen at hooe? 



How is it 

seen at school? 



Rcaediacion 
Techniques 



Pressure Relief 
Valves 



Poor 
auditory 
sequencing and 
auditory 
confusion 



V Parents can recall 
humorous 
"spoonerisms" - 
«ay bs part of 
maturational*' 
history and 
recall whin talk- 
ing about student 
in earlier years 

}i&y appear to 
be "not listening" 
because she/he 
confuse words 
and do not always 
follow what is 
said 



Can't follow 
broadcasts on 
radio or TV- 
says announcers 
talk "too fast" 
actually they 
can't "process" 
the words fast 
enough therefore, 
loses trend ot 
thought 

Says funny 
garbled words 
such as 
"re^eaber," 
"irrevelant," or 
runs words 
together: 
"igot Ain poison 
posture" 

"I got A in poise 
and posture" 



Appears to be 
careless, in- 

attentivet or 
clowning to 
gain attention 

Temporal errors, 
NO pauses 

between words. 
For example, 
student said, 
"I received an 
A on " poise and 
posture^ 

Can't follow 
lectures or 
very talky 
classes 

Confusion of 
sounds, e.g. 
student confuses 
The Last Days of 
"Bombay" for The 
Last Days of 
"Ponyeii" 



Slow down words 
spoken in sequences, 
so voYds will not 
run together and 
lose meaning 

Vatch for confusion 
and reexplain 
complicated ideas 

Strengthen visual 
channel of learning 
whenever possible, 

• glyg pictured 
material factual 
experience 

Use fllastripsi 
audiovisual naterials 
when possible 



Be aware that things are 
not always what they seen 
for stvdent 
* 

Student's confusion of a 
word may cause confusion of 
time and place as well 

Try to anticipate student's 
errors by enunciating 
clearly, repeating and 
Illustrating ideas whenever 
possible %'ith visual clues, 
e.g., dravTing pictures, etc. 

Do not assume student knov« 
so-called cownon words, 
places, people, etc. 
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Syapcoms 



How is It 
•ccn ic hoM? 



How Is ic 

setn ac school? 



RtMdlstlon 
Ttchnlques 



Prtssurt Rtlitf 
V«lvti 



Poor wrlcccn 
expression, 
unable to 
incite com- 
positions 



Hates to vilte 
coiaposltlons, 
I<ttters, etc., 
anything that 
might reflect 
upon self 
ss "stupid." 



Avoids all 
written tasks, 
written expres- 
sion Is fsr 
below level of 
oral expression 

Written work 
appears poorly 
conceived, 
organized prlai- 
tively for age 



Teach student 
to write as 
he or she 
speaks by use 
of tape recorder 

lUve student 
answer a question 
on tape, or 
write s paragraph 
orally. Then 
write down own 
words using 
tape deck 

Allow student 
to practice 
copying slvple 
complete sentences 
f roB' books 

Give student 
scrambled words<, 
to rearrange Into 
sentence, then 
two sentences, 
then complete 
paragraph 

Give lists of 
vocabulary words 
on topic, e.g. , 
"History of 
economy." Give 
definition list of 

recession 

depression 

inflation, etc. 



Measure the quality of 
such a student by 
student's oral answer, 
not written ones 

Allow student to tspc 
longer responses, such 
as paragraphs, reports, 
papers, and then write 
an outline or precis 
later 

Decrease a=iount of written 
work required and extend 
cine allowed.- "Quality; 
not quantity"' 



Teach student to 
write coQplete 
sentences one st^ 
a cltne 

Work up to 2-sentence 
paragraphs, then 
3- 4-, etc. Say 
aloud then write ' 
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SyaptoMS ' 



How Is Ic 
teen ac ho« 



Howls It 

seen ac school? 



Renedladon 
Technlc^uea 



Pressure Relief 
Valves 



foor spelling 

Clu race er- 
istics 
phonetic 
respelllng, 
e.g., "shoo" 
for "shoe" 
••angxlcy" 
for 

"anxiety" 



Avoids writing 
tasks 

Seems to nake 
sljDple primitive 
errors long after 
the age where they 
are appropriate 

Errors appear to 
^ be ca reless -but 
follow a pattern 



Hands In written 
work with many 
errors. Errors 
appear "careless" 

Student may avoid 
all vritten work 
rather than risk 
making so aany 
errors 

Student appears 
not to Improve 
In spelling 
despite repeated 
corrective 
practice 

Transposes letters, 
poor sequencing, 
omits letters, 
confuses and 
substitutes 
letters 



Veach by omitting 
specific letters 
to hlghllgh^ recall 
of error within 

VOtTk ^ 

Teach spelling 
patterns by 
linguistic approach. 
Teach soany worda of 
one pattern only . 
Omit letters of 
that pattern. Only 
"tion" words, e.g., 

£ £ ^ 1^ £ £ 
■ £ £ 1^ £ £ 
£ £ a . _t ^ O £ 

X * i. 1 £ il 
HighTlgh'c pattern 
green or red , 

e.g., -0 u t 

e 1 t 
a o ~ t 
R£teach spelling 
via "syllables 
analysis" approach, 
spelling workbooks 

Teach student to 
subvocalize (say 
to self) for recall 
of symbol sequences 



Do not work student's 
pages with red pe^ or 
student may respond with 
an angered (red!) reaction 

Write corrected words at; 
end of page 

Try to analyze pattern of 
errors to give individual 
qualitative evaluation ^ 

Always correct errors by 
writing correct fom of 
word so student can see 
and learn 

Marking spelling. Do not 
take off grades for spelling 
errors. Give 2 grades if 
necessary— one for content 
(ideas), the other for 
performance (spelling sentence 
structure) 



Adapted from Weiss, Helen Clnandes, and U'elss, Martin S. A Survival Hanualj Case Studies and Suggestions 
for the Le arning D isabled Teenager . Great Barlngton, Massachusetts: Treehousi^ Associates, 1976, gp. 109-120 
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uearntng to und^^stand the learning, handicap and to react with appropriate 
remedial activities and actions Is only a beginning point If the teacher Is going to 
have an Impact on the overall ^success of the handicapped student* The teacher must 
also adapt and modify the coursework In order that the Individual handicapped student 
has the opportunity to complete the course requirements successfully* The following Is 
a Mst of topics to take Into consideration when modifying coursework for handicapped ^ 
students. 



Considerations for Modifying a Course for 
Handlcapj)ed Students^ ^ 

• Assessment and evaluation results 

-Are the r^eports available? « 
-What are the student's reading and math levels? 
-What do the comments Infer about the student's persistence, 
work attitude, and behavior? 

-What are the descriptions of the student's preferred learning 

style, speed of learning, and accuracy? 
-What are the student's physical capabilities, endurance, 

strength, coordination, and limitations? 

• Student employment goals 

-What are the student's Interests and aptitudes? 
-Is there any prior work experience? * 
-What are the current functional Job skills? 
-What are the number and type of job skills 
required for the occupation In question? 
-Are there any relevant stress factors? 
-Are there any physical demands? 
-Are there any transportation factors to consider? 
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• Cour se content ^ 

-Modifications In curriculum may be required to enable 
Individual students to continue In regular vocational 
programs by assisting them In compensating for their handicaps. 
-Consider the following: 

-Mumber of objectives, skills, and concepts to be taught 

-Tasks that operational I ze objectives 

-Reading levels required 

-Math levels required 

-Order of presentation 

-Rate of presentation 

e Supportive services 

-What types, of supportive services are required? 
-What Is the availability of services In the school district ' 
and with outside agencies? 
-What Is the teacher's rple for referrals to professionals?. 

e Emotional climate of the classroom 
-Identify your own feelings. 

-What are the feelings of the handicapped student? 
-How does the student want to handle a fall or a 

need for assistance In class? (Some will want help; others 

will want to be left alone.) 
-Malntajn a sense of humor about the teaching/learning process. 

(An o^en and genuinely Interested att I tude toward handicapped 

students and their parents Is an aid to the learning process.) 

« Administrative policy 

-Can scheduling modifications be arranged to provide additional 
time for faculty to assist Identified handicapped shjdents 
th roughs* 

-Extension of the school day, week, or year? 
-Addition, of another semester? 
-Instruction on an Individual basis? 
-Flexible scheduling of students to permit 
program entry and exit appropriate with progress? 
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The teacher who has learned about the learning disability of the handicapped 

student and has worked with the student, In order that the student understands and Is 

« 

familiar with classroom routine, will want to go a step further. To ensure that the' 
Interaction' between the handicapped student and the teacher Is positive, Strada CI980) 
suggested the fol lowing: 

Suggestions to Improve Teacher-'Student Interaction ' 

• Take time. Make sure that a! I of the students 
receive a fair share of your time. 

• Listen to your students, they may be sources for 
many accommodative strategies. 

• Show concern for your students. This Is the only 
way they lqf)ow thafyou care. 

e Be concerned about your occupational field. Become 
Involved In professional and school activities. 

• Meet Individual student needs. Assist the students * 
In finding alternatives to problems that they face. 

• Be df^model. By dress, attitude, and act Ion, , teachers 
create a model that students will emulate. Students 
look for someone they can Identify with and confide In. 

• Always strive to Improve your teaching skills and ^ ^ . 
performance. Upgrade yourself by trying new methods, 

attending workshops, or classes. Remember, though, 

that you are human and will not always meet with - ^ 

success. 

(Taken from Strada, Kathryn M. (ed.). Handbook of Special Vocational Needs Education. 
Rockv.Ille, MO: Aspin Systems, 1980.) 
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Suggested Classroom Management Techniques to ^ ^ ^ 

Aid In Teaching Handicapped 'Students 

, The handicapped student who Is Integrated! Into the regular , classroom or who Is 

participating In a special program may present the teacher with some additional 

classroom management problems. The followfng Is^a list of techniques that should* 

assist the teacher In managing a cjassroom wh Ich Jncludes students with learning 

differences. 

, f , 

• Meet the student before class. This helps the teacher establish rapport 
and gain valuable Informatlon^about the student's background and level of 
functioning. 

♦* 

• 

• Arran^ a c4assroom tour prior to the beginning 6f class. Invite the 
handl^capped students to tour the classroom facility and to help determine 
any accessibility problems. 

• Learn about han;j Icapp Ing conditions. Become familiar with the 
student's handicapping condition and meet with school professionals 
to learn pertinent Information about the effect of the condition, 

'the student's acceptance of the condltlohi and the degree of the 
student's functional ability. 



e Accept the student and respect %Te'^h'"a[^il^appjd studentlas a unique 
person. Remember that^ students with slpjl^larVdlsabl I Itles are still 
Individuals and should be recognized as such»\ 

i 

• Avoid overprotectlon. Safety Is always an essential concern. None- 
theless, allow handicapped students to (earn 4nd grow on their own. 



• Serve as commun Icator^ Special education teachers make helpful and useful 
Information about working with the handicapped aval lab leTto the vocational 
teacher. Medical terms and complicated descriptions are not used, but , 
rather, 'simple, concise Information \s conveyed. 

e Assist parents In understanding the strengths and limitations of the 
student and the development of realistic expectations for )he student 
' In academic and occupational skill areas* , 

e Engage In Individual and group activities and discussions that assist 
students In values clarification and the development- of positive 
habits, attitudes, and self-concepts. 

e Model behavior and demonstrate strategies that^the vocational teacher 
, can use. This role serves as an Inservlce tool as well as a means of 
reducing, the fears that teachers have about working with handicapped 
students. 

The Spec la 1/VocatIonaj Resource Room Teacher ' s Ro le 
The sped a I /vocational resource room teacher provides tutoring services to 
special needs students and reinforces particular subject matter areas. The resource 
room teacher works with the handicapped student to help Improve basic sKUls and to 
enhance the handicapped student's participation In the vocational classroom. The 
special/vocational resource room teacher helps students Improve self-concept and 
ottltudes toward work and learning. ' ' 
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In addition, the resource room teacher has a critical role In the delivery of 

staff training to accommodate the needs of handicapped students. Major topics often 

addressed are as fol lows: 

e Acquaint the staff with handicapped students^ Develop staff 

awareness of the numbers of handicapped students In the school and 
the genaral characteristics of these students. Concern also Includes 
(a) the Identification of handicapped students In a classroom 
setting and (b) the procedures for 'referring handicapped students 
for diagnosis and evaluation t^^^osslble special education placement, 

• Teaching techniques for the handicapped students In the regular classroom, ' 
Staff need to realize and assume reTspohs Ibl I Ity In the student's total 
education. To assist the speplal education teacher In meeting this 
responsibility, the fol lowing topics are usually covered: (a) how best to use 
the special education and spejcl a I /vocational education resource teachers to 
coordinate the educational etforf, (b) how to find special materials and 
supplies for regular classrooms, and (c) strategies for testing and evaluating 
handicapped students In regular classrooms, 

• Working to build handicapped students' sel f*concepts. The object Is to enhance 
students' self-concept and build their self-esteem by giving them academic 
tasks they can manage that are still acceptable as part of the overall 
occupational training course. The overall purpose of Inservlce Is to provide 
school* staff with knowledge or skills they may not already have or to. upgrade 
existing knowledge or skills about working with handicapped students. 
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SPECIFIC ROLE RESPONSIBILITIES 
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Specific Responsibilities Qrld 

In order tor assist the school personnel In accomplishing their tasks«/the School 

District of Philadelphia and the Alliance staff have developed a specj^flc 

responsibilities grid. The g-ld consists of five columns. These columns, provide the 

faculty/staff member with descriptions of the elements necessary to meet handicapped 

students* needs under a given circumstance. The "five column headings are as follows; 

!• Initiation of Task — This column presents a specific situation to which the 
faculty/staff member needs to react. 

2« Task Description — this column presents the specific task that must be 
performed, given the situation identified In the first column. - 

3. Tools and Equipment — This column presents specific Items (records, tests, 
assessments, standards, guidelines, etc.) that will be needed to accomplish^ 
the tasks described In column two* 

4. Personnel Inter face- ^Th Is column assists the faculty/staff member In ^* 
Identifying those people who should be Involved directly or Indirectly In 
accomplishing the task descr Ibed In column two* 

5* Specific Outcomes — This column provides the faculty/staff member with specific 
Information that needs to be obtained, or a specific activity that should be 
accomplished through the task descr Ibed in column two* 

This grid presentation enables the faculty/staff person to see at a glance what 
is needed, under what circumstances, and how to accomplish the specific task# 
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.1011 -TITLE Special Kducation Teacher • 

/ 

DKI'ARTMENT School Staff 
Page 1 of 5 


n.i tint ion «>f 
Task 


Task Description 




1. Student's need for on- 
going assessment 


1» # Provide documented objective and sub- 
jective information about the student's 
classroom performance, including interven- 
tion attempts 

• Note areas of concern in educational 
program including aspects of curriculum and 
learning style 

• Cooperate with instructional advisors 
and other specialist teachers involved to 
determine: f 

• appropriate assessment instruments 

• appropriate assessment techniques 

• availability of personnel f or • 
assessment 

• Perfom educational assessment, as 
required 

• Report results of educational assess- 
ment at CSET meetings 




2» Upon request of other 
teachers, such as the 
vocational teacher, 
principal, supervisor, or 
parent (s) 

O 
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2. • Suggest techniques for presenting 
materials in class to enhance the special 
needs student's learning 

• Use special education aids to help the 
special needs student 

• Suggest appropriate curriculum 
modifications/adaptations 

• Develop a behavior management program 
that supports appropriate student behavior 

• Collaborate and communicate with others 
to facilitate the appropriate integration of 
a special needs pupil into the regular 
education process 
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REPORTS t o Princ ipal 
CI.1ENTEI.E Students 





Personnel 


Specific 


Too 1 s / Eq 11 i pine n t 


Interface 




1^ • informal and 


1. • student 


If Evaluation of 


formal standardized 


• parent (s) 


student progress that 


evaluation instru- 


• principal 


results in appropriate ^ 


ments 


• vocational 


educational programming 


• observation 


education teacher 




• competency- 


• CSET members 




based materials 
• 


- 

- 


■ 


2. • inservice 


2* • teachers 


2. Modifications and 


• conference 


• principal 


program adjustments 


• program 


• supportive 


that meet the heeds 


development /modifi- 


services personnel 


of handicapped students 


cations 


curriculum 




• materials/ 


specialists 




program review 


• postseconclary 




• standards for 


personnel/specialists 




curriculum/programs 






• state and 






federal guidelines 






• local district 

O y 




7' 
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JOB TITLE 
DliPAin'MENT _ ^ 

Page 2 of 5 



Speci al Etlucation T e a ch e r 
School Staff 



Inilinlion of 
Task 



Continued 



3, Scheduling of CSET 
ineeting(s) (two year 
evaluation or identifica- 
tion process) 



Task Description 



2. • Select and/or suggest materials for 
purchase to support handicapped learners in 
regular vocational programs. 

• Provide consultation to other staff 
to increase awareness of special education 
servi;:es -and procedures. 

• Effectively use the information in the 
lEP as a frame>7ork for instruction: 

• task -analyze short-term objectives 

• develop a sequence of lessons. 

t use diagnostic/prescriptive teaching 
techniques 

• select appropriate group and 
individual learning activities 

• adapt curricula media and materials 

• adjust behavior management techniques 
and classroom organization strategies 




3. • Consult with other CSET members and 
assist the team in identifying priority areas 
for program and services 

• Share and elaborate information relevant 
to a special student's needs to assist 
vocational educators and others to deliver 
effective instruction 

• Collaborate with vocational educators 
to develop appropriate long-range goals for 
a handicapped student's academic skills and 
career /vocational educational areas 

• Collaborate with vocational educators 
to develop appropriate short-term objectives 
for a handicapped student's academic skills 
and career/vocational educational areas 
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REPORTS TO Principal 



CLIENTELE 



Students 



Too 1 s/ Equ 1 pineu t 



Personnel 
interface 



Specific 
Outcome 



3. • CSET meetings 
• conferences 
m reports from 
educational diag- 
nosis testing 



3. CSET members 

• parent(s) 

• student, where' 
appropriate 

• vocational 
education staff 

• other staff 



3* Identification of a 
handicapped student's 
priority program and 
service areas, as well 
as development of long- 
range and short-term 
goals and objectives 
for lEP development 
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JOB TITLE Spec ial Education Teacher 
DEPARTMENT School Staff 



Page 3 of 5 



litiliaiioii of 
Task 



Task Description 



fk, Student *s need for 
academic and survival 
skills, and functional 
needs to meet the demands 
of daily living as 
identified on the lEP 



5. Student's need for 
career guidance 
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4. • Select, adapt, and utilize instructional 
materials and methods appropriate for handi- 
capped students 

• Select, adapt, and utilize personal/ 
social intjervention skills and strategies to 
facilitate the affective growth of a' 
student's selfr-concept, attitudes, values, 
and interpersonal relationship 

• Coordinate instructional planning in 
academic areas for students with learning 
problems " * 

• Effectively use paraprof essionals and 
volunteers in i:he instructional process 

• Assist in the access in special educa- 
tion programs options related to least restric 
tive environment: 

« supportive services available from 
t'iie school district (local and central 
offices) and resource centers 
. • public and private community services 
available to exceptional students, and 
their parents and the modes for access- 
ing such services 

• various professional educational 
organizations and advocacj' groups 

• special education and supportive , . 
persons of the school district 



5. • Provide access to career guidance infor- 
mation to assist student's identification of 
vocational interests and attitudes 
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REPORTS TO Principal 



CLIENTELE Students 



Tools/Equipment 



Personnel 
Interface 



Out come 



A. • individualized 
and group instruc- 
tion 

• inservice 

• conferences 

• instructional 
materials 

• tutoring, pro- 
grammed instruction^*, 
prescriptive diag- 
nostic teaching, and 
group instruction 

• competency- 
based curriculum 



4, • curriculum 
specialists 

• CSET members 

• media specialist 

• other teachers, 
such as vocational 

• student 

• paraprofessionals 

• volunteers 

• parent (s) 



4. .itudent*s increased 
acacemic and survival 
skills, as well as, 
improved functional 
ability to meet the 
demaids of daily living 
achieving annual feoals 
as listed on the lEP 



. • individual and 
group activities 
• outside j|ob 
sources 
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5» # guidance 
personnel 

• CSET members 

• student 
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5» Identification of 
student's vocational 
inteVests as well as 
the development ofvork 
adjustment and 
employabilJity skills ^ 
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, .lOH TTTtjt:_ _Sj)ecla_l_Ed uQation Teacher 
DKPAKTMENT School Staff 



Page 4 of 5 



In i L ion of 
task 



5 * continued 



6 • At request of 
parent(s) 
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Task Description 



5* • Provide activities/programs to assist 
student in values clarification, and the 
development of positive work habits, atti- 
tudes and self-concept 

• Provide activities/programs to ixapxove 
the following skills: * 

• career awarene&s 

• self-awareness 

• decision-making 

• use of leisure time 

• knowledge of opportunities for 
continued education/training 



6* Assist parents in understanding the 
strengths and limitations of the student; 

• assist parents in development of 
realistic expectations for performance in 
academic and occupational skill areas 

• provide direc'tlon for accessing public 
and private community agenci^es 

• convey to parents suggestions for 
adaptations to the home environment to meet 
the needs of the student 

• convey communication techniques and 
strategies to use with their student 

• convey behavior management techniques 

• explain parental role in the evaluation 
process and lEP development 
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Pri ncipal 



Students 



Tools/Equlpmeiit 



Personnel 
'Interface 



Specific 
Outcome 



5 • • work site 
visits 

• audiovisual 
aids and programs 

• speakers 

• inservice 

• conferences 



5. • parent (s) x / 

• pther teacKerSjSuch 
as vocational 

• career education 
personnel 

• business and indus- 
try representatives 



6. • conferences 

• calls 

• assessment/ 
evaluation reports 

• .classroom 
observations 



6 . • parent(s) 

• CSET 

• other teachers, 
such as vocational 

• other school staff' 



6 • Increased parental 
understanding of the 
student's strengths 
/and limitations, as 
well as, realistic 
expectations for 
student's academic 
and occupational 
skills performance 
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Mm TITLE Special Education TeaahQ' 





6* Needs assessment and 
federal, state and local 
guidance 



6. •^Organize, monitor, and administer 
student youth organizations, and enrichment 
pro-ams 
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REPORTS TO Principal 
CLIENTELE 



Students 



Tools/Equipment 



Personnel 
Interface 



^ Specific 
Outcome 



6. • teacher 
advisors 

• students 

• guidelines 
for youth organiza- 
tions 

• volunteers ^ * 
from the community 

• conferences 

• meetings 

• activities 



6. • central adminis- 
trative staff 

• community leaders/ 
volunteers 

• teachers 
students 



6, Development of 
student leadership 
skills, greater ex- 
posure to the world 
of work, and remedial 
instruction provided 
through youth organi- 
zations 
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JOB TITLE Vocational Education Teacher 



'DEPARTMENT School 


Staff 


Page 1 


of 3 


iiutiiition of 
T«Tsk 


1 , ■ - - - 

Task Description 


1. Student's need for 
ongoing assessment and 
appraisal of work skills 


1, Conduct informal assessment: 

• identify and assess learner needs 
•observe and report behavior 

_ • gather and interpret data for a work 
profile 

• assess interests, aptitude and tempera- 
ment 

• evaluate learner progress and maintain 
learner performance records. 




• evaluate work skills 


2. i>tydent's need for 
ongoing career develop- 
ment activities 


2, Extend vocational programming to build 
the following skills: 
' • work habits 

• work values 

• career awareness 

• self-awareness, 

• decision- making 

• use of leisure time 

• knowledge of opportunities, £or . ♦ 
continued education 
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REPORTS TO Principal 




CLIENTELE Students 






. w 




1 

Tool s/ Eq li 1 pme n t 


Personnel 


Specific 






Interface 


Outcome 






1. • inservice 


1. • student 


1. Vocational evalua- 








V prxnci.pa± 


tion that accurately 






annT";! "f Qfl 1 tannic 


• parent (s) 


reflect student pro- 








• evaluation 


gramming needs 






gress charts 


personnel 






• observation 


• special/vocational 










resource room teacher 


















^« # outside Job 


2. • student 


2. Increased employ- 






sources 


• business and 


ability and work 






• works's ite 


industry representa- 


adjustment skills 






visits 


tives 








• audiovisual 


• guidance 








aids and program 


personnel 


e I 






• speakers 


• media specialist 








• inservice 


• other teachers, 








conferences 


such as special 










education 










• CSET members 










• career education 










personnel 










• special/vocational 










resource room teacher 










* 
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JOB TITLE 



Vocationarl Education -Teacher 



DEPARTMENT * School Staff 



Page 2 of 3 



Initiation of 
Task 



Task Description 



3. Student's need for 
modified ptograms and 
adap.ted curriculum 



A. Student's need for 
career planning and job 
placement 




3. Adapt curriculum and modify instructional 
programs using competency-based format 

• plan cooperatively with basic skills, 
practical arts, and special education teachers 

• state well defined learner objectives 
in conjunction with the lEP 

• adapted task analysis for individual- 
ized prescriptive planning 

• identify and report architectural 
barriers in the classroom 

^-seek-r-adv-ise-y— and— recoiim>end~adapi,at4.ons| — 



devices for equipment used in training 



4, Coordinate/assist with career planning 
and job placement activities 

• serve on job placement teams 

• gear training for job placement 

• provide classroom opportunities for 
developing work adjustment skills 

• focus activities on career coping 
skills 

• programming for student t;ran$itions 
include from school settings to work 
settings 

• identify work preparation options 

• set crlateria for job placement 
•readiness 

• assist in the labor market 

• encourage students and provide oppor- 
tunities for participation in related youth 
organizations 

• provide out-of-school work experience* 
activities 
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REPORTS TO Principal 



CLIENTELE Students 





Personnel 


Specific 


lOol 8/ Equipment 


Interface 


— Outcome 




J* • ueacners Dasic , 


* 

3* Curriculum and 


guidelines and 


skills, practical arts 


ins tructional programs 


policies 


and special education 


are appropriately 


# task analysis 


• occupational 


modified to meet the 




therapist 


needs of handicapped 


♦ competency- 


• physical therapist 


students so that they 


based curriculum 


• parent (s) 


achieve success in j 




• student 


vocational programs 




• instructional 






specialists 






• school staff 






• special/vocational 






resource room teacher 




4, • inservice 


4. • community leaders 


4, Career planning and 1 


• speakers 


• advisory commit- 


job placement activities! 


• audiovisual 


tees 


reflective of the goals 1 


aids and programs 


• representatives 


and objectives on the | 


• work-site 


from business and 


lEP 1 


visits 


industry 


1 


• role playing 


• students 






• parent (s) 






• guidance personnel 






• media specialist 






• special/vocational 






resource room teacher 
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'^^'^^^ yocational Education Teacher 



DEPARTMEN T School Staff 
Page 3 of 3 




REPORTS T O Prlnyipal 



CLIENTELE Students 



Tools/Equipment 



5. t teacher 
advisors 

• students 

• guidelines 
for youth organiza- 
tions 

• volunteers 
from the community 

• conferences 

• meetings 

• activities 



Personnel 
Interface 



5, • central adminis- 
trative staff 

• community leaders 
volunteers 

• teachers 

• students 
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Specific 
Outcome 



5. Development of 
student leadership 
skills, greater ex- 
posure to the world 
of work, and remedial 
instruction provided 
through youth organi- 
zations 
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.lOli TITLE Special/ Vocatio nal E d ucation' Room Tea cher 

i)l-:i>ARTMENT School Staff \ 



Initiation of- 
Task 


Task Description 


1. Need for consultative/ 
support services to imple- 
ment a student's lEP 


1. Serve as a contact pierson for the 
vocational teacher to assist with management 
of a mainstreamed student's deficient skill 
areas : 

# Identify student skills in need of sup- 
port in approved vocational education programs 

• Make recommendations if or adaptations to 
equipment used in vocational training 


2. Student *s needs for 
direct instructional 
support as indicated on 
the lEP 


2. Provide direct instructional support to 
the mainstreamed student for skills that 
directly relate to the vocational content 
of the instructional program 


3. New programs and/or 
equipment with direct 
observation, field re- 
quests, legislative- 
mandate, school admini- 
strative requests, speci- 
fic advisory committee 
requests and assessment 
staff training needs 


3. Staff development program^ 

r 
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REPORTS TO Principal 



CI.lENTEf.E Students 



Tools /Equipment 
> 


Personnel 
^ Interface 


Specific 
Outcome 


1. • conferences 

• inservice 

• assessment: 

• observatioli 
• • competency- 
based instructional 
materials 

• progress records 


1. • vocational teacher 

• student 

• CSET members 

• school staff 


1* Coordination and 
communication that - 
resuUs in effective 
implementation of a 
liaridicapped student *s 
learning and training 
program (lEP) 


2. • individual or 
small group instruc- 
tion 

competency-based 
instructional mater-- 
ials 


2. • vocational teacher 

• student 

• CSET members 

• job coordinator 

• school staff 


= 

2. A coordinated systeir 
o6 instruction that 
supports the vocational 
education program o£ 
the mainstreamed handi- 
capped student and meets 
the goals as lis^^ed on 
the lEP / 


3. • inservice 
training 

• outside pre- 
senters 

• vendors 

• administrative 
and supervisory 
staff ^ 


3, • school administra- 
tors and supervisors 

0 vendors 

• posts^condaty 

' 63 


i. Starr training and 
modification of instruc- 
tional methods, tech- 
niques J attitudes , 
knowledge and skills. 
Implementation of newly 
tnodified material 
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SUMMARY 

The teacher's opportunities to assist the handicapped student to gain saleable 
skin's for leading a purposeful Independent life are many and diverse. The Importance 
of building linkages between and among the various school personnel, family, and 
outside agencies cannot be overemphasized. Beginning with the development of the lEP 
^ to the successful completion of the program, this assistance and cooperation can be the 
factor that determines success for the student. 

In addition to the linkages, teachers must build for themselves an understanding of 

differences that each handicapped student may bring ta the cl^ssroomi With 

understanding, teachers can teach students to use their strengths to minimize their 
handicaps. "Die specific responsibilities grids are provided to aid the teacher In 
meeting the special needs of the handicapped loarner. 
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Blanc, D,V« Training manual ; Job and social skills* Vocational 
strategies for special needs students^ Boston, Massachusetts: 
Boston' Stdte Col lege, 1976. \^ 

\^ 

This Spanlsh-EngI Ish guide Is to assist mildly handicapped students who are 
malnstreamed Into regular^hlgh schools* Lessons Inclu.de: "ypur name and some • 
Important fhlngs you should know," "finding jobs" and "applying^ for jobs," 

\ 

\ - 

Broul Met, r.B* Competency based model for the handicapped: Adult living 
skills and vocational preparation, Olympla, Washington: Office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1978. ^ 

\ 

This manual presents the philosophy and development of a competency-basdd model 
OccupatK^n Preparation Guide for pre-school up to age 21. The guide lncludes\ 
sections o»> the field test program', the prerequisite skill Inventory, assessment, task 
anLalyj5j.s,,_Iad.epenjclen.tJ.LvLng..and empJjoyment^k.i.i.U,-^and r^efer-r^l^-agencf^i. — ^Tha-k»y--^to 
this program Is the determination of the essential skills needed for employment 6(i6 
Independent living* \ 

\ 
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Carpenter, R.L. Colloqutum series on career education for handicapped 

adolescents, I977> West Lafayette, Indiana: Department of , 
Education, Purdue University, I977» 

Tfils collection of presentations represents one part of what Is felt to be a 
unique thrust at dissemination of the most recent thinking regarding career 
education for handicapped adolescents. Each selection in this monograph Is the 
text of a videotape presentation shown through the Indiana Higher Education 
TelecofTWunlcatlon System (IHETS). This second series was designed a^^a sequel to 
* the first (Blackburn, 1976) which established the foundation of career education 
relative to adolescents with handicapping conditions* This series begins with the 
sequence of steps that follows from the base; l»e», classroom practices, 
counseling and evaluation, job placement, and training on-the-job. 



Johnson, C»M. Expanding work options for exceptional students: A self 

Instructional manual. Reston, Virginia: The Council for Exceptional 
— Gh M dref>>-l^79 . ^ .^^^^ — ^ ^ .... 

This Is a self Instructional manual on teaching career education and awareness to 
handicapped students. It Includes model lesson plans and suggestions on adapting 
these for students with various handicapping conditions. 



Krantz, G. Critical vocational behaviors. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1971, 
July-August, 14-16. j 

Krantz outlines what he considers to be critical vocatlorfal behaviors, which *lay 
a major role In the likelihood of a handicapped person becoming and retnalnlng 
employed. His list Includes the following elements" a) Job objectives' behaviors; 
b) job-getting behaviors; and c) job-keeping behavlorsrbehavlors which help the 
person to stay employed after he gets the job. 
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Mddsan, 6»A. (Ed.). Programming vocational skills for the handicapped. . 
'Olympla, Washington: State Office of the Superintendent ofoPubllc 
Instruction, 1978. 

In order to assist those persons Involved with work-experience programs for the 
handicapped, the authors have ;fritten this manual as a guideline to promote • • 
positive se I f -concepts, the establishment of realistic work and social attitudes,, 
the relationship of vocation^ai skills to daily living and job related .behaviors, 
and employment flexibility. 



Michigan Department of Education. .Career education for the handicapped. 
, Marshal I, Michigan: Calhoun Intermediate School District, n.d. 

This training manual has been developed to assist in career education training 
programs. It is divided info 6 sections: I) introduction; 2) how to set up the 
training program; 3) career education training modules; 4) resources; 5) 
transparencies; and 6) handouts. 



Michigan State Board of Education. Ideas for activities . Lansing, Michigan: Michigan 
Department of Education, 1976. 

1 * • 

This document has been designed especially fdr teachers of -secondary level 
special education students. All the ideas. In most cases, have been written dod 
Implemented by teachers, and have been broken into 4 areas: I) self awareness and 
assessment; 2) career awareness and exploration; 3) career decision making; and 
4) career planning and placement. Utility of these ideas will be a function 
of the creativeness and desire of the person using them. 
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Schenck, 6»R« Job analysis; A'*s»lf study manual ♦ Menomonle, 
Wisconsin: Stout Vocat lonal Raha'bl lltatlon Institute, n«d« 

This self study manual on job, analysis Introduces job analysis and Its constituent 
' parts.. The martual covers the following: a) writing a description of tasks; b) 

describing worker functions; c) writing' a job summary; d) training time, promotion 
and transfer, and supervision; *and'e) worker trait ratings and tl^e Dictionary of 
Occupat lona Tt 1 1 1 es« ' ' ^ 



Urban, S«J«, and Tsujl,-T« (Eds«)« The special needs student In vocational 
education: Selected rea'ding* New York: Arno Press/ I974. 

This book offers a collection of articles, most of which were previously piubllshed 
elsewhere*. Part I (s an^ overview of Issues and trends In special education, and 
mainly deals with malnstreaming* Part II considers the role of law In providing 
special needs students vocational . education* The articles In Part III 

discuss the nature of vocational programs for the handicapped and dfsadvantaged, 
and Part IV concerns career education for the. special rteeds student* 



